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earthliness. We are blind if we do not feel everywhere in Michel-
angelo his obsession with a Transcendence immediately present
and quite undogmatic, to which he gives expression so superbly
that practically all his symbolizations of Christian, Judaic or
classical mythology seem to detach themselves from their origins
and, no longer dependent on their mythological meaning, can
be apprehended as something purely human.

3.   Shakespeare
What is there to say about Shakespeare, who lived in the same
Renaissance climate of dissolving dogma and gave birth to a
whole world of fates and figures all proclaiming with loosened
tongue the same sort of message that apostrophizes us dumbly in
the figures of Michelangelo? About him, whom we must examine
in greater detail because he is the embodiment of all the questions
that are decisive for us, Fredrich Gundolf has said the last word.1
Shakespeare passed through two periods separated by the
crucial personal experiences of his thirties and early forties during
the decade preceding 1600, which he wrote down in the Sonnets.
The first is the more "ethical" period, as Gundolf calls it, the
second "tragic". In the first, which saw the birth of the historical
dramas and then, on a sunny upland of life bursting with strength
and affirmation, of Romeo and Juliet and the comedies grouped
round the Midsummer Night's Dream, life, with all the powers
working in it, is still accepted as a whole, just as it is, with no
deep questionings as to its value and meaning. Whereas the second
period, which begins with Julius Caesar and leads via Hamlet,
Othello, Lear and Macbeth to Anthony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus,
Timon of Athens and The Tempest, is sustained and permeated by
the experience, often amounting to terror, of just these question-
able powers which are the vehicle of existence. Sometimes, as in
Troilus and Cressida and Timon of Athens, this experience takes the
shape of paroxysms of mordant irony, but at its highest it releases
those crowning tragedies suffused with melancholy, until in The
Tempest the master, weary of his doing and with a bitter-sweet
1 Shakespeare: His Life and Work (Berlin, 1938).